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which we noticed at the 
time, entitled “Sanitary 
Eogineering: a Guide 
to the Construction of 
Works of Sewerage and 
House Drainage, with 
Tables for facilitating 
the Calculations of the 
Engineer.” This month 
we have before us, from 
the same publishers, a 
volume of 430 pages, called “Sanitary Engi- 
neering: a Series of Lectures given before the 
School of Military Engineering at Chatham, 
1876,” by Mr. Bailey Denton. It is necessary 
to mention this fact, in order to prevent the | 
confasion which might otherwise arise from 
referring to one or other of the volames issued 
under the same title. 

Mr. Latham claimed that up to the time of the 
publication of his book, in April, 1873, ‘‘ no work 
had been published which treats entirely on 
subjects relating to sanitary engineering; the 
literature of the subject being for the most part 
epread over a vast number of Parliamentary 
papers.” He apologised for the hurried com. 
pilation of a volume which labours under the 
disadvantage of being without a table of con- 
tents. Mr. Denton’s book, on the other hand, 
having probably had opportunities for revision 
since the delivery of the lectores which it re. 
produces, is a model of good arrangement as to 
division, indication of contents, and indexing. 
We have so recently had to speak of the loss of 
time which is involved by the too frequent 
practice of engineers working on the same field 
without making proper reference to the labours 
of their predecessors or contemporaries, that we 
mast now drop the question of the relative merits 
of the two homonymous books on sanitary 
engineering, and proceed to a description of the 
volame before us.* 

Mr. Bailey Denton’s book is drawn up in five 
divisions. These relate to air, water, the dwell. 
ing, the town and the village, and the disposal 
of sewerage. In the first division the work dis- 
cusses the constituents of normal air ; the attain- 
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air respired by human beings; the mean 
quantities of oxygen and of carbonic acid existing 
in the atmosphere; the foreign matter and 
various agencies polluting and counteracting 
the pollution of air; the subject of malaria; the 
effect on the air, and on the general health, 
of dry and wet soils; the effect of subsoil 
drainage on temperatore; and the necessity of 
the maintenance of a certain standard of purity 
in the air sarrounding snd entering dwellings. 
The ordinary proportions given for the con- 
stitution of atmospheric air are four-fifths, by 
volame, of nitrogen, and one-fifth of oxygen, 
mixed with a very small proportion of carbonic 
acid. On the authority of Dr. Angus Smith, it 
is stated that the purest air fitted for human 
respiration contains not less than 20 99 per cent. 
of oxygen, and not more than 0°3 per cent. of 
carbonic acid. The fair attainable standard of 
respirable air is stated by the same writer as 
20°96 oxygen, 7900 nitrogen, and ‘04 carbonic 
acid, with a varying quantity of watery vapour. 
According to Professor Huxley, about 350 cubic 
feet of air pass through the lungs of an average 
individual per diem. In passing through the 
lungs this air loses from 4 to 6 per cent. of ite 
volame of oxygen, and gives from 4 to 5 per 
cent. of carbonic acid. Daring twenty-four 
hours there will be consumed about 10,000 grains 
of oxygen and prodaced about 12,000 grains of 
carbonic acid, corresponding to 3,300 grains of 
carbon. Daring the same time, about 5,000 
grains, or nine ounces, of water, are exhaled by 
the lungs. Having gone thus far into detail, it 
would have been better for the reader that the 
book should give little more information. Thus, 
it is as well to add, in order to make the facts 
cited available for farther use, the atomic equi- 
valents of the gases mentioned. These are, 
hydrogen 1, oxygen 16, nitrogen 14, carbon 12. 
Carbonic acid consists of one equivalent of 
carbon plus two of oxygen, = 44; water consists 
of one equivalent of oxygen, plas two of hydro. 
gen, = 18; and ammonia, which plays a very 
important part in the contamination of the air, 
as well as in the growth of plants, contains one 
equivalent of nitrogen, plus three of hydrogen, 
=17. Dr. De Chaumont says that each adult 
consumes ia food from 3,500 to 4,C00 grains of 
carbon in twenty-four hours. The dietary taken 
from the food-product investigations at South 
Kensington gives ten ounces of carbon, or 4,375 
grains, for the force-producing elements of food. 
The carbonic acid exhaled, in the former case, 
to vitiate the atmosphere, is 17 cubic feet. In 
addition to this, a quantity of watery vapour is 
given off from the person. Dr. De Chaumont 
says that an assembly of 2,000 persons will 
give out in two hours seventeen gallons of water 
in vapour, and nearly as much carbon as would 
be extracted from a cwt. of coals. Dr. Parkes 
puts the carbonic acid exhaled from the langs 
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added an undetermined quantity from the skin- 
On Professor Huxley’s estimate, an individual 
vitiates 1,750 ft. of pure air to the extent of one 
per cent. in twenty-four hours, or 17,500 ft. to 
the extent of one per mille. Taking the amount 
of carbonic acid in the air at three parts, and in 
expired air at 470 parts, in 10,000, such an indi. 
vidual would require a supply of more than 
23,000 cubic feet per diem of ordinary air in 
order to maintain a purity of not more than one 
per 1,000 of carbonic acid,—beyond which pro. 
portion the presence of impurity becomes per- 
ceptible by the nose. This is enough to show 
the absolate impropriety of constructing sleep- 
ing apartments without some means of ventila- 
tion. A space of 500 cubic feet has been men- 
tioned as that proper to allot to each individual. 
This capacity, we see, would be vitiated toa 
very injarious degree in the course of twelve 
hours, and the inference that a room without 
some means of ventilation ought never to be 
slept in is irresistible. Infants, of course, vitiate 
the air far less than adults. But the need of 
pare air may be thought to be more imperative 
the greater the delicacy of the frame. 

The description of ozone which is quoted from 
Dr. De Chanmont is not altogether intelligible ; 
“a modification of oxygen, in which more than 
the usual number of atoms are brought together.’ 
That ozone is an allotropic form of oxygen is not 
@ perfectly satisfactory explanation, but it is the 
best with which we are acquainted. That it is, 
in fast, oxygen with a raised electric tension, is 


‘a hypothesis which will probably meet all the 


known facts of the case. Sach natural actions 
as those of the waves on the coast, of the wind 
on the leaves and branches of trees, and pos- 
sibly of the germination and growth of plants, 
and oxidation of metals, which produce elec- 
tricity, are also favourable to the presence of 
ozone in the atmosphere. Whoever can go a 
step farther in the inquiry will lay the basiz 
of a scientific theory of the weather, inclading 
an explanation of the true theory of the 
barometer. The rise and fall of mercury in this 
instrament cannot be attributed with truth to 
the physical cause of the weight of the air alone. 
Gravity, on the surface of the earth, only varies 
slightly, and within known limits, due to the 
configuration of the mass of the planet. Baro- 
metric pressure, on the other hand, will vary as 
much as 10 per cent. in the same locality. There 
can be no doubt that the atmosphere clings more 
closely to the earth at one time than at another 
And that this increased attraction is due to the 
higher electric tension of the air, or to the pre- 
sence of a larger proportion of ozone, will, we 
think, be foand the most simple view of the 
case. 

Mr. Denton refers to an experiment made in 
Italy for the purpose of arriving at the chemical 
pature of malaria, or marsh miasma. The moisture 
existing in the marsh air examined was found to 
contain nitrogenous substances, which putrified, 
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and soon produced animalcule. The origin of 
disease from the evaporation of water con- 
taining organic emanations is thas explicable; 
and the extreme importance of under-drainage of 
the soil under and immediately adjoining build- 
ings is strikingly illustrated. We bave on former 
o2casions called attention to the direct effect of 
damp snbsoil in producing phthieis. Its effect 
on rheumatic and neuralgic affections is no lees 
marked. Mr. Bailey Denton cites the case of 
Rochester, where the annual death-rate of the 
drier parts of the city, to the east of the Med. 
way,.is 12-49; while in the low-lying districts 
of Strood, to the west of the river,—a locality 


ich is subject to inundation, this rate is as es. 
sigh an 3980, ber "Ts the third division of his book, under the | good 


head “ The Dwelling,” the author considers the 
question of drainage, sewerage, and water supply. | . 


high as 23:80, At Salisbury, by under-drainage, 
the general death-rate is eaid to have been 
reduced by 9 per cent., and that due to phthisis 
by 49 per cent. 

The reduction of temperature by evaporation 
from the eurface of the earth is another point to 
which Mr. Denton calls attention. Every grain 
of water evaporated carries off with it heat 
sufficient to raise 960 grains 1° Fabrenheit. 
“ Supposing 30 in. of rain to fall in a year on an 
acre of land, and its evaporation to be spread 
over the whole period, the daily weight of water 
evaporated would be rather more than 8} tons, 
or 18,5938 Ib. An engineer will best realise 
the loss of heat, é.¢. the reduction of tempera- 
ture, resulting from the change of such a 
quantity of water into vapour, when be remem- 
bers that it would require the combustion of 
about 24 owt. of coals, as ordinarily used under 
@ steam boiler, to effect the object.” 

From the consideration of air Mr. Denton 
passes to that of water. As to this, it is well 
known that the allowance made per head for the 
supp'y of large towns and cities is enormously 
in excess of the reauirements of the population 
for drinking and for calinery purposes, a faot 
which may probably hereafter be turned to 
economic account. From a report on the army 
and navy diet-scales, Mr. Denton finds that tre 
estimated quantity of liquids of all kinds drunk 
in the two services averages 187} gallons per 
head per annum, or about 2 quarts per day. 
This iz, of course, for men alone, and is a higher 
allowance than that for all ages. Dr. Parkes 
says that an adolt requires daily from 70 ounces 
to 100 ounces, or from 3} to 5 pints of liquid for 
nutrition, but that from 20 to 30 ounces of the 
quantity are usually contained in the solid food. 
In addition to the water which is drank, that 
used for cooking, for wasbieg, and for the 
washing of coli vessels, as well as of linen 
and clothes, has to be regarded. Pure water is 
essential for these purposes, The whole of this 
supply, however, including that which is drank, 
is taken by Mr. Denton at not exceeling 
8 gailons per head in towns, and at about half 
that quantity for rural districts. The allowance 
of from 30 to 40 gallons per head per diem, on 
which it is usual to calculate for the supply 
of large centres of population, is thus far in 
excess of what may be called the personal 
demand. The difference is to some extent 
made up by consumption of water for manu. 
facturing purposes; but chiefly, no doubt, is due 
to the service of the water-closet system. Mr. 
Denton estimates that the total quantity neces- 
sary for every household purpose, including the 
closets, if there is no waste, will not exceed 
15 gallons per head per diem. For public pur. 

poses he thinks 10 gallons per head per diem 
should suffice; making the ordinary rate for the 
supply of a town population 25 gallons, and for 
that of a rural population 15 gallons, per head 
perdiem. These allowances respectively amount 
to about 25 tons and 41 tons of water per unit 
of population per annum. This is lower than we 
have been accustomed to estimate; a ton 
head per week being nearer the actual expe- 
rience of most returns. In this, however, no 
doubt, there is a great deal of waste. 

__ Mr. Denton gives a valuable table illustrating 
the sources of supply, the quantity, the purity, 
aud the cost, of water delivered in London and in 
twenty-five principal Eoglish towns. Of these 
the smallest is Bacup, with a population of 
18,400. The gathering-ground is 350 acres of 
moorland; the service.reservoir will contain 
twenty-five million gallona. The daily delivery 
is 270,000 gallons. The charge for domestic use 
is 6} per cent, on rertals. For public use it is 
cited with the wide margin of from 6d. to 1s. 2d. 
per thousand gallors. The lowest price given 
in this table for water is that delivered for 
public use at Plymouth (where 75,000 persons 
are supplied with water from the River Mew, on 
the borders of Dartmoor), which is rated at 2d. 
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figures are not supplied for the lis) is at 
Birkenhead, where the private sf is from 
5 to 7} per cent. as a charge on rentals, and the 
price for public use is a shilling and a halfpenny 
per thousand gallons. Thus the price at Plymouth 
is 044d. per ton; at Birkenhead, 2°75 per ton. 
At London, we have formerly found that the 


price for all purposes comes a little under 1-4d. | i 


per ton, being twice as cbeap as at Birkenhead. 

As to quantity of rainfall, measurement of 
hardness, and of purity of water’ and sources of 
collection, there is much interesting information, 
for which we refer the reader to Mr. Denton’s 


in entering on the architectural, rather than the 
engineering details of this part of our domestic 
economy, it is possible that Mr. Denton is some- 
what too sweeping in his conclasions. There is 
no doubt that concrete may be employed as a 


material for foundatious, and even for walls, in | i 
many cases, with great advantage. But we are | plu 


hardly prepared to endorse the statement that 
‘“‘eoncrete floors, and areas to basements, and 
damp courses to walls, are essential to healthful 
dwellings,” in all cases. It must be remembered 
that a serioas expense would thus be added to 
the ordinary outlay of the builder. It is true 
that an oatlay which secares health is a wise 
economy ; but we must none the less be sure of 
our facts. On a rock foundation, for example, 
we should not be disposed to lay down a bed of 
concrete. On dry sand we should have consider. 
able hesitation as to its employment over the 
whole area covered, though it might be of useas 
far as extending the area on which the footings 
of the walls rested. But in allavial soils, valley 
bottoms, and sites where the damp natarally 
rises from the soil, and becomes visible as mist 
when the day grows cool—if it is necessary to 
build on such sites at all—a good bed of concrete 
spread over the whole plan of the building would 
no doubt be a valuable defence against insidious 
damp. Still we must hold this rather to baa 
question for the discretion of the architect than 
for the absolate prescription of the engineer. In 
fact the greater part of this division of the book 
must be taken as common ground for the mem- 
bers of the two professions, and no hard and fast 


line can be drawn as to the exclusive province of 


either. Mr. Denton adopts, from the full report 
of the Sewage Committee of the British Aesocia- 
tion, a definition of the word sewage, which is 
not usaal, and as to which it is neceasary to bear 
in mind the exceptional breadth. He calls it 
“any refase from haman habitation that may 
affect the public health.” Of course the exact 
sense in which a technical term is to be applied 
is not so important as the condition that the 
sense in which it is used by an author must be 








clearly defined. Bat still, to inclade the con. 
tents of the dustbin, and the ashes of the grate, 
in the words by which we ordinarily denote 
liquid refuse alone, is liable to misconstraction. 
“In order,” Mr. Denton says, ‘‘ to lay ont the 
external sewerage of the dwelling, it is abso. 
lately necessary to determixe beforehand the 
mode of disposing of the liquid refuse.” This 
sentence, perhaps, hardly expresses the real in- 
tent of the writer. But if we take it to mesn 
that & prelimioary to any house-building should 
be the consideration of the arrangement of drains 
and connexions with sewers, and that these 
should Boye proper attention before the strac- 
ture itself is carried on, we very thorough! 
agree with him. Indeed, when (a adds thes 
“where an available system of sewers already 
existe, the liquid refase of all dwellings should 


per | be diecharged into the nearest common sewer by 


@ private communicating sewer,” all that is 
necessary to add is, that proper precaution must 
be taken to avoid the contamination of the dwell. 
ing by the escape of sewer-gas through such 
communications. But the reference to the 17th 
clause of the Pablic Health Act of 1875 pointe 
to something further than that provident arrange- 
ment of honse-drainage which is all that comes 
properly within this part of the province of the 
builder; as it refers to the obligation of purifying 
such effluent matter before it makes its way into 
any watercourse. This is not a matter that 
naturally comes under this division of the book 
to discues. Under the 45th section of the Pablic 
Health Act the use of cesspools for isolated 
dwellings is contemplated. The observations on 
this subject would be more in place under that 
division of the book which treats of the dis. 





posal of sewage, which is a perfectly different 
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profite,”’ it is in the highest degree dangerous t 
divide more than 10 per cent. profit upon the com- 
pany’s building operations, unless that profit has 
been realised.” 

The mode of purchasing materials for these 
bailding operations is said to be defective, and 
Mr. Pearce attempts to show that considerably 
more than the market price has been paid for 
certain articles. He adds upon hearsay an im- 
portant item of accusation: that the seller of 
& certain article has been compelled to put 15 per 
cent. additional charge upon it because that 
amount “is handed back pe ene ene of e com- 

y.” Here crops up of “‘com- 
iesene,” to which the public have lately 
devoted no little time and virulence; and we 
hold that the “joint proprietor” of the goods 
thus weizhted, upon whose statement Mr. Pearce 
relies, is bound to be more explicit in bis asser- 
tions then either Mr. Pearce or himself seems at 
present to be awere. 

The purchase of the London estates formed 
also a sabject of inquiry on the part of the dis- 
satisfied auditors. They saw the Shaftesbury 
Park Estate deed. According to Mr. Pearce, 
“the purchase-money, as stated in the receipt 
appended thereto, was 25,0001. A second deed,” 
he continues, ‘“‘ was shown to us, which repre- 
sents an interest Mr. [the name is not 
given] had in the estate, and which bears his 
receipt in respect of the same for 3,0001.” The 
documents relating to the Queen’s Park Estate 
were then examined. The cost of that estate 
was 57,5121, made up in this way :—the vendor 
of forty-cight acres received 22,0001., the vendor 
of the other twenty-four acres received 18,0001, 
while “the other interests, with the law-costs, 
amounted to 17,5121., about 13,0001. of which 
went to Mr. ” and if we understand Mr. 
Pearce, “ Mr. ” ig the same who was in- 
terested in the Shaftesbury Park Estate. 

A question put to the chairman, at the meeting 
held on the 3rd of March last, by Mr. Mocatta, 
referred to the complicated relationship—the 
breeding “in and in” of servants and agents— 
which is said to take place in the offices of the 
Company. Bat we have no desire to pursue the 
matter farther. We pause to express our ad- 
miration for the calmness of modern character 
in general, and of commercial honour in parti- 
cular, whereby such a statement as that made 
by Mr. Pearce is permitted to remain compara- 
tively unnoticed for a month and for even months. 

When the Londoner who lived east of Temple 
Bar carried a sword, his honour was a quality 
more dangerous to assail than it is at present. 
Centuries ago, the traditions of that sign creaking 
over the goldemith’s door imparted a feeling of 
** noblesse oblige” that neither the entry at court 
nor the run of “ good society” seems now to 
engender in the financial world. Byron, whose 
cynicism it is often pretended to deplore, gauged 
the English sentiment of his time with,— 

“* Kill s mau’s family and he will brook it, 

But keep your hands out of his breeches’ pocke*.” 

The artisans and others who inhabit Shaftes. 
bury Park were not unwilling to live in cheap 
and probably good houses; and to know that 
their houses retarned a gigantic profit to the 
shareholders of the Compdny. But to raise their 
rents! It was only natural curiosity on the 
part of the tenants to ack why the rents of 
buildinge, which in one year returned to the 
owners 22 per cent. interest on the money spent 
in their erection, were to be suddenly and 
mysteriously raised. The details of “limited” 
philanthropy are not uninstractive; experts 
have succeeded in reducing the injunction, “ We 
are all members one of another” to scientific 
exactness. Bat, we fear, the sympathy and 
respect that the lower grades of the community 
ought to entertain for the upper classes will 
diminish when the former find that noble lords, 
ladies, and wealthy gentlemen combine to assist 
the artisan in the hope of an exorbitant return 
for the money they invest. Nor is the constitu- 
tional fabric of society likely to be preserved if 
the well-to.do members of society are to be 
bought by advertisement in eminently respectable 
journals. The Army and Navy Gazette is one of 
the “organs” of the “ Services” whose officers 
pronounce the word “honour” with becoming 
and sometimes immoderate emphasis. The 
eighteenth volume of the Army and Navy Gazette 
is running; and on the 9th cf Jane last it 
printed the following admired notifications :— 


“To Rerregp Orricenrs of both Services, and Gentle- 
men of Means, &c.—The advertiser is in s pcsition to 
introduce the above as directors of a company, 
the fees and probable profits of which will yield a very 
good income.—Apply to fe 














* Incase oF IxcomE,—Gentlemen having extensive 


ions may add considerably (1002. to 5002. 
prt to inal insomee without publicity or obligation, 
by inteodneien business to @ professional firm,—For inter- 
view, wri'e . 

«“ Orrtcers oF THE Anwy Np Navy can obtain a 7 
handsome commission by securing pupils for a thoroug 
good School in Paris.—¥For 
particulars, address 


We have not pu y singled out the Army 
and Navy Gazette; and the Guardian were 
lying side by side when we accidentally tumbled 
upon the advertisements we quote, Having seen 
gach unblasbing offers in the former journal, we 
confess to have examined our olerical contem- 
porary with a half-malicious ion of find. 
ing,—what we did not find. The desire toadd to 
one’s income is natural and praiseworthy, and the 

tleman bas just as much right to attempt to 
osoasthegent. Society, indeed, at the present 
moment is rather of ite commercial pro- 
clivities; and, to be jast, it does not always 
perceive the sediment at the bottom of the 
water into which it is often determined to 
plunge. The dirt does not rise until a body of 
sufficient size is well immersed; then the unfor- 
tanate plunger comes to the surface, bedaubed 
and begrimed. By all means add to your in- 
comes, lords jadicial and temporal, wealthy 
ladies and gentlemen, if you can, 
same time you. can offer to your inferiors better 
and cheaper homes, God speed you in your work ! 
Bat do not expect that a colossal interest upon 
building operations can be honestly realised, 
and do not believe that even a small return for 
your money paid ont of “estimated profite,”— 
the very cost of estimating them being much 
greater than you probably imagine,—is either 
safe or businesa-like. 














“ICI ON PARLE FRANCAIS.” 


It was on Friday, the 8th inst., that the French 
Academy met under the familiar cupola of the 
Palais Mazarin for the of electing a suc- 
cessor to the Jate lamented Joseph Autran. A 
peculiar importance was attached to the election, 
and since the events of the 16th of last May, the 
intereet of the struggle between the competitors 
has increased considerably. The two candidates 
were the Duc d’ Andiffret- Pasquier, president of 
the Senate, and M. Victorien Sardon, the dramatic 
author, writer of Rabagas, and several other well- 
known pieces. The first to arrive, on the day of 
the election, was the Duc d’Aumale, little 
changed in appesrance since the days of the 
Philobiblon Society of London, followed closely 
by the Comte d’ Hans: onville, after whom came 
M. Thiers accompauied by M. Dafaure, the Dac 
de Broglie, Alexandre Damas fils, Charles Blane, 
John Lemoinne, Jules Favre, and Jules Simon, 
and the rest of the distinguished “ immortals,” 
among whom let us not forget to mention the 
famous Victor Hago, who appeared in a singn- 
larly-shaped straw hat, reminding us forcibly of 
our own equally.revered Carlyle, The nomina- 
tion of M. Sardon carries to forty, the traditional 
figure, the number of living Academicians. It 
is long since the illastrious assembly kas had ite 
ranks complete. 

The mode of election is historically interest. 
ing. When first the Academy was formed, in 
proceeding to the election of a new academician, 
twenty members had to be present, and the mode 
of decision was by the familiar white and black 
ball. Fourteen white balls were necessary for 
the election of the member. Later on, each 
academician brought a paper on which he wrote 
the name of the candidate he judged suitable for 
election ; after an official examination of these 
by the director, the chancellor, the secretary, 
and an academician, the name of the candidate 
who bad the most votes was read alond. A 
farther election by ballot was then necessary. 
To be excladed, it sufficed not only in the actual 
election, bat for ever, to bave a nomber of 
black balls equal to the third of the total number 
of votere, and few academicians but what have 
bad their share of the obnoxious balls. La 
Bruyére had eeveral ; Fontenelle, one; La Fon- 
taine had seven out of twenty-three; one ball 
more, or two voters less, would have excluded 
him for ever! In the present day the election is 
conducted in the following manner: — Each 
academician writes the name of his candidate on 
& paper, an attendant goes round the assemb! 
holding in his hand an urn, in which 
member deposes 
the meeting (this year it was the eminent critio, 
Charles Blanc) reads aloud the names inscribed 
on these notes, and the candidate who has 





obtained the most votes is proclaimed acade- 
mician, 


If at the | Pe 


his paper. The president of | series 








able approach, which, however, will be remedied 


Baroness James de Roths- 
child’s new house may f. be considered a 
rfect urban residence; for in Paris, who 
can find fault with the architecture of the best 

of cared XVI's reign, for ieee 
domesticity which seeme to agree #0 
with our modern love of home luxary and 
kept finery ? 

Baron hild’s magnificent house, 
looking the Elyeée, is not free from pointe for 
perwenn: | attack, and, for our part, whilst we were 
about it we would have employed Chafra or 
Dabois to carve out the smiling beavy-eyed 
nymyhs above our doorway ; but the whole honse 
proce item Phd mye ig = 

of every part o ¥ f 
owner should not care to defy, he may certainly 
rest indifferent to the ; criticisms 
of the mr The Hétel Pon i 
realities), povkoudh tr tie: Ieiek Wienad ie 
remember), mun¢ 
moenecuad will, it is eaid, undergo some important 
modifications. We mast also mention the | 
dences of the Jate Baron Nathaniel, in the Ras 
da Faaboorg Saint Honoré, and of the Baron 
Alphonze, in the Rue Saint Fiorentino. There is 
also the mansion in the Rae Lafitte belonging to 
Baron Gastave, and the Chitean de 
which carries to the numbor of cant the num- 
ber of hétels which the Rothscbi 
poe 3 ell Ey Bam Pos he 
they possess equally magnificent dwellings, 
Freak fort, London, Nap'es, &c., without speaking 
oo. country-houses in England and else. 
Ww ° 

The opening of the annual congress of the 
architects here took place on the lith of 

une, 

Last week an interesting visit to the Champ 
de Mars and the Trocadero was made by a body 
of architects (forty in nomber) who mina 
investigated the works of the Exhibition of 1 

Paris. 


in a few years, the 


é 








British Archeological Association.—The 
thirteenth and closiog m of the session 
was held last Wednesday, Mr. H. Syer Coming, 
F.8.A.8cot., in the chair, After a number of 
interesting exhibitions, a paper, by Mr. Dymond, 
C.E., was read, descriptive of some little-known 
stone circles and megaliths in Camberland. Mr. 
R. 8. Ferguson, F.8.A., reported the discoyery of 
Roman stockades around Carlisle ; and Mr. P. 
described at length the Roman villa recen 
cosnnees oe at Icklington, ae akUahed 

mpson read @ paper upon an 
inventory of Robert de San a taly nse of 
much intereat of the fifteenth century, and 
relating to a kinsman of Bishop Morton, vf 
Ely. Mr. J. Tom Bargess, F.S.A., described 
some remarkable earthworks close to Kenilworth 
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whom I met the other day, and who confessed 
to the malice prepense of contemplated “ restora- 
tion,” told me that he had found his parishioners | a1 
“too conservative to part with their money, 
too enti-ritualistic to part with their square 


























ing letters defeat their own 
they rarely attack any but the works of those 
who strive to act conscientiously, and most of 
all, attack me, who am bold to say am among 
the most scrupulously conservative of ancient 
remains. Thus, by attacking the architects yh, 
more than others, have lifted up the 

of conservatism, and by sparing those (whose 
name is legion) who have filled the country with 









havoc and destruction, they sncomrage @ in- for t whi 
creasing disposition to commit works to the/had been condemning all thet liyes, 
hands, not of conservatives, but of destroyers.” | described a “old cburch 






which would be left by any ) restorer 
almost in the state in which he found it, down to 
@ certain point. It would seem, according to| m 


To hold up the most careful ag being as bad as 
the most careless, simply holds out a premiam to 
nepotism and favouritism in the choige of an archi- 
tect. I will add one word: that while wishing 
success to the new society in all their reasonable 
endeavours, I would suggest to them a few most 
useful fields for their exertions,—(1) To press 
upon the proprietors of ruined buildings the duty 
of protecting them as much as possible from 
increasing decay, by securing the tops of the 
shattered walls from wet. (2) To find out and 
oppose, while there is time, contemplated de- 
struction of ancient buildings, down even to 
those of the last century. The losses we are 
constantly sustaining by the actual destruction 
of old buildings is truly appalling. Of timber 
buildings, which are constantly being taken 
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down as ruinous, I assert that timely and that we were ultra-conservative in our treat. 
judicious reparation is the only possible means ment of ancient bnildi He could not see 
for their preservation. (3) To have measured | foundation. Mr, Stevenson spoke of architects | why a Sacnsghe sy 00 should be allowed 
drawings made systematically and constantly |as “ self-conceited” men; of conrse, he ex. | to more ruinous simply for want of a roof, 
of all the unprotected architectural antiquities i ft been said by Mr. Stevenson that where 
of our land, so that when, in the course of edilinge inn ean of Gita) shonld 
nature, their architecture perishes, authentic | i be, Soy ameter pal prepped id ap the 
drawings may remain behind. (4) I am ready case of a series of columns 
and willing to take my share in the arches— 


} 
° 

i+5 
3 





recollect that (as I have elsewhere said) the 
great majority of ancient buildings are oom. 
mitted to the of a herd who trample them 
under their feet and rend all objectors. Let this 
herd at least have a share of censure, or their 
patrons will conclude that have done 
ightly in casting their pearls before them. 
will only add, as regards churches, that it will 
be useless to endeavour to persuade serionsly- 
thinking people that it is 


o 
r 






an architect was sent for. Mr. Stevengon’s 

statement that old charches were sometimes left 

to go to ruin becanse the parsons hoped to attract 

attention to them and get them 

restored might go for what it was worth. T! 
was 


restoring architect also os 
peel finally, allusion 
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serve w added r however, 

like “ field to field till there be no place,” have | one ever hear of sacl npn it ot 

driven God’s poor from their own churehes. Mr. | (“No,no.”) He did; and the individuatised 

Steyenson talks of “dreary ranges of long t ® proposel were made Mr, new ti 
the only architect to prot could - 
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dozing-pews.. Let the society make up it wae to 
mind at once that any attempt to banish religious | was old. That 
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church fell 
It was not unwise to rebuild Chichester 
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Me.) ray « BLAOK AND WHITE” EXHIBITION. 


the fifth of the series), 


Tux collection of works in “ B 
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shadow effect ; though one may admit, of course, 
that even in this form it has special beauties of 


tone which engraving cannot emulate. But M. 
Legros’s works 


t that which is peculiar | * 
to etching, and which it alone can give. Of his 


fined in feeling and execution, but fail to 
interest us Beneath this Mr. Britton 





of “Bteeds of Brass,” under the 
title of “Venice” es Mr, Shoulridge; 
* Ancient City old “ Nonesuch 





which for power of drawing and 
pce gy ya van a 
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. Tissot, of the lady in the farred dress whom 
be has taken to painting lately, and in which he 
is remarkably successful, though in this case the 


point,” called “ Portrait of Miss L——” (507), 
a lady whose figure ina painting by the artist is 
familiar, does not seem by any means 80 satis- 
factory; the expression is unpleasing, and the 
mouth awkward, and the whole would convey 
the impression that the artist was not sufficiently 
at home in this method of execution to do 
justice to his subject. The etchings of M. 
Montefiore, who, unlike his compatriot last- 
mentioned, ‘hails from Paris, are very forcible 


(166 and 557). With the kind of work we are 
speaking of may be classed M. de Nenuville’s 
fine little drawing of a ‘‘Garde Mobile” (83), 
which is a pen-drawing, realising, however, not 
a little of the effect and feeling of etching. Jules 
Jacquemart’s ‘Armes Orientales” (127) is a 
fine specimen of his remarkable power of giving 
the texture and glitter of objects of this kind in 
an etching. One or two small etchings by Mr. 
Macbeth show considerable artistic power and 
feeling, especially “‘Ca’ the Yowes to the 
Knowes” (418), a repetition in this form of one 
of hie own paintings, improved in the repetition. 
Couteux’s powerful and brilliant etching, after 
Regnault’s portrait of General Prim, should be 
noticed (397); in this case the name of the 
original artist is given, which is not the case in 

to another work of great elaboration by 
Rajon (184), which is called simply “ Portrait of 
H. D. Pochin, Eeq.,” with no mention of the 
original painter, Mr. Ouless. 

Among other figure subjects, Mr. Oave 
Thomas sends a very refined and carefully. 
Ghibell so” (62) eae of nc ae 

ibelline > & e i 
away a dead body from ont of one of the fraye 


common ct the time alluded to. Near this is a/i 
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has 
scarcely done so much or so well as usual in this 
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e 
which we have seen in former works by the same 
hand. The “ Bhei " (244) startles us 6 
little by its other title ‘‘ Souvenir de Bayreuth.” 
Are we to take it that the three Rhine-maidens 


Keene and Mr. el te ee 
eerial sketches for a child’s play, in pen 

brown ink, by “E. B. V.”; and two sete of 
studies of sleeping children, by Mr. J. Olark, 
which are most interesting, and are among the 
best things in the room. The “In 
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LANDSCAPE AND OUT-DOOR PICTURES 


painting , but we 
my een own arr with French 
artiste, Guadhamickt @idisebiie gets, to dio. 
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might have their mouths filled with arguments 
in favour of early virtue, and made to give 


subtilty to the simple, and to the young man | proper 


knowledge and discretion; and an ecclesiastical 
edifice, while it showed forth by its architectural 
and sculptural beauties the handiwork of man, 
might be constrained, by its literary mural adorn- 
ments, to declare unto all the wisdom and glory 
of the Creator. 


y 
But the capability of this species of embellish- 


ment will be most apparent if we consider what 
virtue and power reside in single words. From 
the history of England and Sootland (I omit 
Ireland not from ary want of interest in it) 
could readily be gathered a host of such words,— 
that each enshrines a spell of power over every 
thoughtfal and virtaons Britain. I allude to such 
as Cresay, Bannockburn, Floddenfield, Blenheim, 
Trafalgar, Waterloo, or what probably are still 
more potent than the names of physical victories, 
those of the great moral ones, as Magna C 

Trial by Jury, Habeas Corpus, Petition of Righte, 
Solemn Leagne and Covenant. A similar spell 
is enshrined in the names of men,—the great, the 
brave, the good; especially the rare men who 
have been the undoubted benefactors of their 
species,—men who have proved themselves to 
be pure and disinterested lovers of their kind. 
The single words that represent such men,— 
the Alfreds, the Sidneys, the Russells, the Hamp- 
dens, and the Miltons,—havea refreshing and 
cheering effect on the mind. The patriot and 
philanthropist, or votary of liberty in any country, 
will know what charm resides in Leonidas, Cin. 
cinnatus, Wallace, Washington, Bolivar, Kos- 
ciusko, Wilberforce, Clarkson, Sharpe. 

Bat all men who have left works of genius 
behind them, which have not been made the 
instrument of vice, the pander of bad passions, 
were, whether they intended it or not, benefactors 
of their species, and the glory of the human 
race, and their names, among all men who are 
alive to the influences of genins, are words to 
conjure with. To the scientific man, for instance, 
what power resides in Bacon, Newton, Galileo, 
Kepler, La Place, Herschel, Ouvier! To the 
votary of metaphysics and moral philosophy, in 
the names of Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epictetus, 
and of the master of them all—Socrates, 


** From whose mouth issted forth 
Mellifiuous streams that water’d all the schools” !— 
To the artist, in M. Angelo, 


I mean inecribed on its most fitting architectural 
shrine,—where the it would be 
most delighted to hover could it revisit the earth, 
aR Michelangelo, for example, on & scu!pture 


gallery or gallery of art ; Socrates and Plato on a | the 


college or library. 
The names of the works of these men, the great 
Creations of the human mind in all departments 
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from the work it symbolises, 
sermons,—“ Iliad,” “ 

“ Jerusalem Delivered,” “ Lost, 

grim’s P ” “Don Quixote,” “Sorrows of 

Werter,” “ Pastor Fido,” “ Arabian Nights ” 

“Tom Jones,” “ Roderick ” « Tristram 


38 


.| Shandy,” “ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘ Vicar of Wake- 


field,” “Ootter’s Saturday Night,” “ Death of 
Abel,” “Gulliver's Travels,” “Gertrude of 
Wyoming”? Such places, along with winter 
gardens, which are now happily more 
into use, would be the best possible 
honour to the noble dead. And names 


the writings of Milton apply with 
think, to all such words. No sooner are 
seen or heard than the past is present, 
distant near. New forms of beauty 
into existence, and all the burial-place: 
memory give up their dead. I must « 
my observations on this subject, expla 
the practical application of insorip:.ons, 
another ramble or flight. 

Samvuet Hueatns. 








ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH 
ARCHITECTS. 
PRESENTATION OF ROYAL GOLD MEDAL AND PRIZES, 


Tue last ordi general meeting of this 
Institute for Session 1876-77, was held on 
Monday evening last, si fo. pervs pre. 
siding during the first portion proceedings. 
The room was exceedingly crowded, many 
members being unable to obtain seate, and the 
temperatare was that of a bath. The 
agenda conteined sufficient i for at 
least two meetings, and, as an adjournment was 
said to be out of the question, it was not sur- 
prising that the meeting did not terminate until 
nearly half-past eleven p.m. 

The following gentlemen were balloted for and 
duly elected, viz.,— low: Mr. Charles 
Clegg, of Manchester. As Associates ; 
Alfred Bevan, of Forest-hill; and Mr. J. M. 
Ferguson, of Lincoln’s.inn-fields. 

Mr. Cockerell, hon. sec. for f 


ie 
i 


and the second pre- 
mium was two five hundred florins 
(2201.). Mr. Cockerell farther that 
he had received of ® congress 
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The Chairman (Professor Donaldson) address. 
the President (Mr. Charles Barry), then 
said:—I have been requested to assume a 
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pt tals are in Dulwich, and thus I 
ve often the of admiring your 
skill and taste. scientific 
Since toc cae Bt ee 
ar a 

in its gem 
have here canons of finest 


propriety and elegance. I ber ¥ as 
s Jonna man, I reared after fat or So Youre 


bsence of student life in I passed by 
merset House. I felt of my country 
which possessed so fine a y, and exclaimed 


“I have seen nothing finer 


gountry of Palladio!” I trust that, when the 


smoke and dirt of London shall uely 
toned down and coloured your B i House 
facade, it will create in our like emotion 
ee Gea a ye that 
those present will likewise that your court 


Dg 
factory to your friends and family, is seeing you 
the President of this Institute. I had high 
hopes and thoughts as to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects when founded years ago; but 


our national advancement has been so great, the 










THH BUILDER. 


Be sure that this day will never be out of my 
memory as long as I live; and long or short as 
that time may be, my earnest and increasing 
efforts and energies will be devoted all the more, 
in consequence of the honour you have done me, 
to the advancement of our art, and to the en- 
deavour to aid in ite increasing appreciation by 


of the members of the Institute and the archi- 
teote of England, they could not allow, for the 


® position which, while seeming to confer respon. 
sibility, gave it not. That defect could be cured 
by the Board of Works, and by no one else, and 
he hoped that the Board would see that it would 
be in every way the best policy for them to work 
according to the spirit rather than in accordance 
with the letter of the Act of Parliament. 


presented by the President, viz. :— 

The Soane Medallion (for a Design for a Free 
Library and Institute) to Mr. William Scott. In 
the same competition, a Medal of Merit was 
awarded to Mr. J. L. Ball. 

Sir William Tite’s Prize.—A_ certificate of 
honourable metition, for a Design for an Am. 
bassador’s Residence, submitted in competition 
for this prize, was awarded to Mr. Henry 


porn * with the vite ot A the | Tanner. aan po 
members rn approved by her The Institute M. 6i. 5s. measured 
I have therefore the honour of is seats : 
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traly say that or effort has ever been 
qeat-by an, as my abilities have per- 
mitted, to do my utmost in architecture, and to 
gain for myself a worthy name among the archi- 
tects of England. I have felt all the obligation 
ne tee eae ee 
man amongst us whom it was my great privilege 
to call father, while feeling most Sete tee 
difficulties of following in that path. If I have 









the | pleted, and which is intended to be used in con- 


competition, a Medal of Merit to Mr. G. W. 
Browne, and certificates of honourable mention 
to Mr. 8. Vacher and Mr. W. H. Wood. 

As the prize-winners came forward to receive 


and encouragement. The presentation of prizes 
concladed, 

















sake of friendship or peace, that the position of 










discussion * on Mr. Stevenson’s paper on Archi- 
tectural Restorations. A report will be found on 
pp. 601-603, ante. 











AS TO RECONSTRUCTING MANCHESTER 
* INFIRMARY. 


Tu three architects who, by a resolution of 
the weekly board of the Infirmary, passed on the 























ide the necessary enlargement, and to 
estimate the probable cost,” have just sent in 
their plans to the committee, accompanied by 
reports explaining in detail the alterations they 
propose t> make. The three firms who were 
selected to report to the committee were all of 
high repute,—Mesers. Pennington & Bridgen, 
Messrs. Mills & Murgatroyd, and Mr. Thomas 
. The plans which they have pre- 
exhibited in the library of the Infir- 
Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen put the 
26,0601. Mr. Worthington says from 
to 45,0007.; and Messrs. Mills & Mur- 
ly no estimate. At the last meet- 
the’ Board, Mr. Alderman King stated 
three architects who were invited to 
plans showing how the present building 
be utilised so as to provide accommoda- 
a number of patients had sent in 
to the oe, had con- 
but were not & position to 
Board. ” 
chairman asked if the plans were satis- 


Alderman King said they varied ; some were 

The Chairman asked if there was anything 
they could work upon ? 

Alderman King: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Maclure: That reply of Alderman King 
does not bind any one else. 
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THE COMMISSIONERS OF SEWERS’ NEW 
DEPOT AT LAMBETH. 


Tue new depdt at Lette’s Wharf, Lambeth, 
immediately to the east. of Waterloo Bridge, 































of the City dust and refuse. The new establish- 
ment covers an area of between four and five 
acres, and extends southwards from the river 
fron to Commercial-road, from which it is 

. The buildings in connexion with the 
establishment consist of several separate and 
distinct blocks for each department, together 
with a huge and lofty chimney-shaft on the 
margin of the river, which has just been com- 






















terminating with gables. This block contains 

for tab scans, together with a 
kitchen for cooking purposes; an engine-house, 
engine of four-horse-power, for 














for other purposes in connexion with the esta. 
blishment ; and a drying-room for the horses’ and 
men’s clothes. This apartment is heated with 
hot.water pipes from the engine. The block also 
blacksmith ’s shop and forge; a hos- 

tal for the sick scavengers and others belong. 

os to the Commissioners’ service; lavatories 
other conveniences; and, at the extreme 
end the rivc., 8 & rag 





























THE BUILDER. 
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Fre, 2. ELEVATION. 


A. Entrance, 2 ft. high. : ; 
hill being covered with full-grown grain the exact dimensions 
_— nt xtornally could not be obtained. 


Elevation, Plan (semi-sectional), and Enlarged Plan of Chambers of the Great Tumulus, Maltepe, near Pergamus, Asia Minor. 
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Asserted of fanereal pile 
scent a 
masonry. 
Large stones D. 
External Plan of Mound as at present. 


forming the cairn. 


(The Scale applies only to the Enlarged Plan of Chambers). 


20 ft, high, in solid 











horses, the ground area cf the centre bay being | 
utilied for the washing and cleaning of the 
horses. Each of the two side bays contains 
ranges of stables for thirty-six horses, or eeventy- 
two horses in all. Over the stables, in the west 
bay, is the harness-maker’s room, stores, and | 
wheelwright’s shop, whilst the upper floor of the | 
east bay contains corn-stores and hay-loft. The! 
stab'es are ventilated by Hill & Hay’s patent | 
ventilators. The upper floors of the]'two side | 
bays are connected by a bridge carried on four 
iron oslumns. 
Immediately to the west of the central block 


is another entrance and gateway from Com- 


mercial.road, uniform in width with that on the 
east side, and again, tothe west of this roadway, 
another block is now in course of erection, one 
portion of which forms a wagon-shed, 72 ft. in | 
length, and 32 ft. in width, and‘ covered in with 
an iron roof. Immediately to the north of 
the wagon-shed another building, two stories 
in height, is likewise in progress. The ground- 
floor of this building will contain another rag- 
store, and the upper story is intended for a 
mesés-room for the women sorters in the employ 
of the Commissioners. 8S boundary-walls 
are also being built round the walls of the dock 
at the north-west boundary of the ground, on 
the margin of the river. This dock will be made 
use of by the barges employed by the Com. 
missioners, and others engaged in the removal 


The chimney-shaft at the north side of the 
depot is one of the most prominent stractures on 
the banks of the Thames, and quite as distinctive 
® fenture as the adjoining shot-tower. It is 
120 ft. in height to the top of a double stone 


% 
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sioners, the contractors beiog Messrs. Per.y, of ; inti 


Bow. Mr. Seymour has acted as clerk of works, 
and Mr. Marchasforemav. Exclusive of the land 
the estimated cost of the depdt is about 20,0001. 








THE GREAT TUMULUS, NEAR PERGAMUS, 
ASIA MINOR. 

I inp, from accounts from England, that the 
little plan I sent you of the tombs at Mycenzw 
was i in the Builder. I have now just 
returned from a difficult and dangerous tour in 
the interior of Asia Minor, having visited and 
carefally examined every distri 
Churches of Asia, and concladed my investigation 
by a visit to Patmos, in itself no easy matter, as 
there is no regular conveyance. Among the 
many unnoticed and little known monuments in 
these districts, perhaps the finest interior, of any 
of the prehistoric class, is the large mound near 
Pergamus, which has a very mach more elaborate 
interior than anything my friend Mr. Simpson 
or I could discover in the vast mounds 
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The Monastery, Isle of Patmos, 
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THE BUILDER. 





transepte, the other bays are flanked by 

chapels separated from the nave by elaborate 
metal screens. One of these chapels has above 
its altar a very fine fifteenth-century Gothic 
shrine of copper gilt. In the south transept is 
Thorw ’s monument to Eagene i 
Duke of Leuchtenberg and Viceroy of Italy, 
who died in 1824. We must confess that this 
monument does not give a fair idea of the great 
genius of Thorwaldsen. There is a “ theatrical” 
treatment about the figure, standing at the gate of 
the tomb, which is moresuggestive of “ foot-lights”’ 
than the surroundings of a Christian church. 

The exterior of the charch is very plain, and 
constructed of red brick. The great 
west gable which faces the street is, however, 
rather a noble elevation, and is adorned by 
bonze statues of six of the German emperors, 
and a fine colossal statue of St. Michael, by 
Peter de Witte (Candido). 








THE STUDY OF NATURE 
APPLIED TO COLOURED DECORATION, 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 

Ar the ordinary fortnightly meeting of this 
Association on Friday, the 8th inst., Mr. H. C. 
— president, in the chair, 

. J. D. Crace read the following paper “ On 
the Stady of Nature as applied to Coloured 
Decoration” :— 


observed to what extent these artiste have 
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of any value. Bat, before you attempt to 
utilise that inexhaustible treasure, seek to learn 
in what way, and within what limits, other and 
greater minds have used its resources, for by so 
doing you will save yourself endless and certain 
disappointment. Let me, however, now assume 
that you have followed the course which I have 
indicated,—that, availing yourselves of 


either by travel or otherwise, you have 
examined and made studies from many good 
examples, and, whilst doing so, have carefully 
endeavoured to satisfy yourselves in each case 
of the object of the artist, and the exact value 
of every of the work studied. Not only 
this: I will farther hope that you have had 
some opportanity of applying in practice some 
of the knowledge which you have thus attained. 
A little such practice, on however modest a scale, 
will be invaluable, for you will then, for the first 
time, become aware how numerous 
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we know what you mean, 
, *conventionalise.’” Now 
hat I mean. It is quite true that 
or ornamentist ‘must constantly 
to conventional of vegetable 
forms, but I shall come to that subject presently. 
What I want to insist on is that the forme you 
find in natare are suggestive of much more than 
conventional i of themselves. They 
suggest form, for purposes and objects 
quite removed from such direct adaptations. The 
form of a flower or a leaf may suggest ornament 
or contours into which no representation of 
leaf or flower enters. The stem of a plant may 
suggest the section of a colamn or a device in 
metal work; its foliage and flowers have often 

the form of a capital, or the contour 
of a vase. Itisin the suggestiveness of natare 
that the value of the study really lies. I would 
your minds entirely away from the idea 
that a plant is an object to be conventionalised 
exclusively. To my mind, that is one of its 
values, but only one of them. 

Let us turn for a moment to the conventional 
treatment of flowers and foliage, in iteelf a 
valuable and necessary process. I cannot help 
thinking that it has, among us moderns, become 
sadly misunderstood. Somebow or other our 
“ conventional treatment”’ falls far short of the 
exampies handed down to us by many schools of 
art. Why isthis? It seems to me there is too 
much of the dissecting-table and skin-stuffer 
about most of our conventional floral ornamert. 
Oar conventional flowers remind one of badly- 
staffed animals in awkward attitades. There is 
the skin, and no mistake; but the bones lie 
bleaching elsewhere, and here are only very stiff 
iron wires. One expecta to see the hay or 
cotton wool protrading. 

This is not the result which the men of old 
produced. They either took a plant form, and, with- 
out attempting any sort of imitation of it, de. 
an ornament which the form had 


; took the t, its 
suggested ; or they plant, accepted i 
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and most visible structural 
character, and simplified these as their material, 
or space required. We therefore 


of, nature. 
2. That which, without following any one 
natural type, is suggested by, and at once 
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infectants? These are of the gravest 
import, which the en stadent of the 
anti 8 will know how to answer for 


. . 


there is not, as you have seen, a shadow 
evidence in favour of the doctrine of 


ae 


spon “ 

wish to limit the power of matter in relation to 
life. My views on this subject ought to be well 
known. Bat possibility is one thing and proof 
is another, and when in our day I seek for 


experimental evidence of the transformation of | j 
the non-living into the living, I am led inexorably | i 


to the conclusion that no such evidence exists, 
and that in the lowest, as in the highest of 
organised creatures, the method of Nature is 
that life shall be the issue of antecedent life.” 








CONCERNING PORTLAND CEMENT. 

A paPeR on this subject by Mr. F. 
Deacon, C.E., read before the Liverpool Poly- 
technic Society some time ago, has been just no 
printed, We quote the conclading — 

Portland Cement Setting.—One of the qualities 


of both natural and artificial cements, as dis. | j 
and safely emplo 
Conclusion.—In this 
has been to bring before the society certain facts 
concerning Portland cement, which have pre- 
sented themselves in the course of his ex- 
perience. Those who desire to obtain a complete 
knowledge of the subject as previously published 
the contrary, it is exceedingly difficult to ensure | cannot do better than read the two papers by 
Mr. Grant. 

In conclusion, the author expresses a hope that 
the simple mode of testing by ere me ON 
will be adopted by those engineers 
tects who require the use of Portland Cement 
only occasionally, and in small quantities. Those 
who do adopt it will find a material at command 
absolutely certain in its action, by which far the 
the cheapest 


tinguished from limes, is their property of quick. 
setting. This peculiarity is valuable in some 
plasterer’s work, and in pointing joints in run- 
ning water where the mortar would otherwise 
be washed out; bat thereare probably few other 
circumstances in which any advantage is derived 
from the use of very quick-setting cement. On 


its immediate application after gauging, and any 
remixing greatly weakens, if it does not alto- 
gether destroy, the cohesion. 

The best Portland cement has most fortunately 
the property of setting much more slowly than 
any other, and it may therefore be used with far 
greater safety in situations where ite application 
cannot be closely watched. 

In certain classes of work it is extremely diffi. 
cult to place mortar or concrete in situ imme. 


Giately it is mixed. Take, for example, the case joi 
weeks gi 


of a carriage-way foundation 25 ft. wide. The 
excavated materials must be removed from, and 
the conorete materials brought to, the face of the 
work by the same ronte; and if the concrete is 
to be immediately laid, the mixicg apparatus, 
and the men employed in the work, must be 
accommodated on the narrow excavated ground, 
and must be moved back as the work proceeds. 
The great advantage which would arise if the 
concrete or mortar could be brought to the 
ground ready mixed must be apparent to all. 
To ascertain if this was possible, without deterio- 
rating the quality of the work, the author, in 


1 cubic foot each, and allowed different periods 
to elapse between gauging the material and 
moulding it. These blocks were tested by crush. 
ing at the material-testing machine in Birken- 





head, belonging to the Mersey Docks and Har. 
bour Board, with the following results :— 


Itis unfortunate that the 
was limited to fifty tons, 
four blocks, eleven were therefore not 
Bat the‘result 


that 


ve a strength greater 
attained, even after indurating for 2,000 years, 
by the imperishable mortars of ancient Rome. 








by man, 


Block 1 ft. cube. Proportion of Gravel to Cement, five to one. 


doubt that on the 
the concrete of which had 


THE HIGH CULTURE OF THE GREEKS, 
THE AGENTS WHO CONTRIBUTED TO 
IT, AND THE CAUSES OF ITS DECAY. 


THIs was the subject taken by 
for a paper read by her at a 
Archeological Institute on the 8th, Lord Talbot 
de Malahide in the chair. Mrs. Schliemann 
1872, prepared twenty-four blocks of concrete of | said :—At a time when the rest.of the world was 
still living in barbarism’s dark night, my 
ancestors, the ancient Greeks, had in science 
and arts reached such a pitch 

can never be 
thousands of master-pieces 
once ornamented the public edifices, the Agoras, 


Results of Tests as to the Resistance to Orushing of Portland Cement Concrete Blocks. Each 


Mrs. Schliemann 
of the 


“Ol chs encod 
of sculpture which 






















Interva's in minutes between gauging concrete and filling moulds. 





Pe 20 80 40 45 50 60 75 
Resistance to crushing 
in tons after 28 days | 481 |>500|>500| >500 47°15 | 42 15 
Ditto ditto 26days | 480 | 480/>600) 4717 470 | 48°15 
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proud warriors of later ages took as ideals of 
military virtue. Bat with their superior wisdom 
and all their other great q my ancestors 
had a great vice, without w woald 
probably have subjugated the world their 
arms in the same way as they in later ages sab. 
j it by their genias, That vice was “ envy.” 
The decay of Greece dates from that unfortunate 
day in 413 B.C. when some Athenians, who were 
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There were eleven applicants, viz.; Mr. John 
Wm. Leithead, of Newoastle; Mr. J. T. Sedg- 
wick, Was Go. Darbam; 


ses Sate, 
. ; 
Lawson, South Shields; J. Fenwick, New- 
epsilon Same? MS uae Haunt, 
brough . Burnett Grieve, Berwick 5 
Mr. Geoffrey Wilson, Alnwick ; and ire. James 
Craggs, Newcastle. 

After some conversation, Mr. Geoffrey Wilson 
was elected to the office by general consent. 








BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


Tue Urban Sanitary Board for this ancient 
borough have appointed a young map, a son-in- 
law of one of their number, in of their late 
town surveyor, deceased. When asked by the 
chairman if be understood taking levels and 
sewerage works, he replied, No; bat he could 
soon learn, as he was married to the daughter of 
one of the Council. The salary is to be 2251. a 
year, which is not bad for learning a business. 

There is universal dissatisfaction among the 
ratepsyers of the town, who reasonably say, 
appoint a properly-qualified man of some experi- 
ence in drainage work by public ition. 
As it is, it is a cheap way of iding for a 
son-in-law at the ratepayers’ expense, at the 
same time that the Town Council are apply- 
ing to Government for leave to raise a loan. 

The sewer works at the River Lack Naviga- 
tion are in a very dangerous state to the public 
health. There are hundreds of tons of sewage 
matter in the river, which can be smelt nearly a 
mile off. The county and some of 
the adjoining landowners have written to the 
Town Oouncil, and threaten legal to 
abate the nuisance, which is getting intolerable, 
and is a serious depreciation to adjoining pro- 
perty. A. Z, 








“THE POWERS OF AN ARCHITECT.” 


S1z,—The claims of Mr. C. Taylor, late archi- 
tect to the Merthyr Tydfil School Board, for 
services rendered, was referred for arbitration 
to Mr. Robson, architect to the London School 
Board, who has just given his decision. The 
following letter was read at the last meeting of 
the Board from Messes. Simons & Plew, soli. 


citors, respecting the award recently given :— 
We have to-day had the first information with 
respect to Mr. ry ves Mr. Taylor 


award. gi 

328/, 188., in addition to the 181/, 11s. paid into court, end 
all f the action and reference, gape tation 
of the ward is that an arhilect un, et is Own 
ong oy ah ort te Fa ang Tad tty ontaeee hs 
yeindetie to the contrary.” . 

If Mr. Robson’s decision is to be considered 
binding, it will no doubt be read with interest in 
your columns. Wu. Jonzs, 


ere? 
CHURCH RESTORATION. 


St. Mary's, Teddington.—A thorough 
hap boon eliesiel ty tor ennpia ances 


structure, haying a south aisle 
Saaiee-al ae ical 
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T. Goodchild being the 

Mr. Ohurchwarden Thynne 

and to the general further the 
works. im t of the chancel, erec- 
tion of the south chapel, and other works, are 
left for future execution. 











SPANISH CHESTNUT. 


Siz,—Mr. Blashill ha on the 2nd inst., 


the uestion 


chestnut (Castanea vesea) and that 
oak, the sessiliflora, which it 
See eat aa 

m exce 

oe tas treason a Poece 1 Paneeee Pee 
1832 by the Society for the Diffusion 
Knowledge. 

The work referred to also contains the follow. 
ing ag RAE oak has two series ¢ 
med rays; the ones large an 
senay'y wares » di ¢ from other, and 
are uninterrupted jn their course from the pith 
to the bark. The secondary rays are numerous 
between the primary, but not crowded... .. 

The wood of the Spanish or sweet chestnut 
has often been confounded with that of the oak; 
but its characters of are very ob. 
vious. It oy the a having 
secondary rays equally disposed, almost 4 
sna: tenagh Gload te doo aise, pak och tend 

ep id 


as in the elm and beech ; it differs in the 
rays being > oie bi be distinguished the 
secondary, whilst in the oak these are prominent 


and obvious to the naked eye on the slightest 
inspection. The concentric layers are regularly 
curved, whilst in the oak they are striking! 
waved, The mouths of the tubular vessels, wh 
constitute po obvious a part of these annual 

s or layers, are disposed in i masses 
in the oak; on the contrary, in chestnut 
they are in regular order.” 

Any one interested who may be unable to 
obtain access to a copy of the treatise from 
which I have made the foregoing extracts may 
er to — my office. oiele"Gin'a 

course, examination under the micro- 
scope, an c specimens would hays to be 
sliced and by one of the few skilled 
people who practise the art. 
Arrzep E. Rosenrrs. 





Siz,—Mr. Thomas Blashill, whose interest in 


destroyed by fire, was constructed almost wholly 
of chestnut. The roof in question dates from 
1468. Hazsy Hems. 
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the builders. 
Stretton —The foundation-stone of a 
new church at yas was laid on 
Whit- The pri church, which is 
rere Bh al Ba = Fg Rod 
been in a wil ghancsl, pe 
will consist of a nave, aisle, « ,» porch, 
vestry, and oe Bom the old wooden 
tower at Stretton old church removed pro 
tem. to the new building. It will be built of 
native stone, with Hamhill (Somer: ) stone 
in the doot arches, &c. 
The architect is Mr. W, Chik, of Hereford, and 
the contractor Mr. James of 
The cost will be about 3,0001. {6 wil! be buill 
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The Dake of Branswick’s Monument.— 
The late Dake of Branswick bequeathed property 
of immense value to the City of Geneva, and 
the municipality, after mature consideration of 
the most i 

their gratitade, resolved to erect a mausoleum to 
the memory of their benefactor which shall be 
without a parallel in Europe, The monument is 
to be placed in the Jardin des Alpes, and it ie to 
coat 1,400,000f., or 56,0001." The design includes 
a series of nix statues representing ancestors of 
the deceased Dake. The first is to be Dake 
Henry “the Lion,” and the last that of Duke 
Frederick per who ae the battle of 
60 ft. in height, will reat the , On 
which will be a recambent figure of rince, 
and over this will be a , to be surmounted 
by an equestrian statue the late Dake in 
modern civil costume. The canopy is to be 
su by pillars of white marble sculptured. 
The artist selected for carrying out this design 
is M. France, a citizen of Geneva. The statue is 
to be by M. Vella, and the animals are to be 
executed by M. Cave. The stated height of the 
pedestal seems enormous, and would place the 
sarcophagus and recumbent figure out of sight. 


Tyne ng.—The increasing supe- 
riority of the Tyne steamers is more marked 
than ever, being, for the period, from twice to 
three times the ton of the Clyde, and aleo a 
larger average size of steamer. The causes of 
this are, perhaps, not far to seek; and first, we 
must place the enterprise of the Newcastle 
owners. We have heard it said that were all 
the Newcastle-owned ships which are registered 
in London to be registered in the port where 
they are really held, the river would show iteelf 
















































































The mone? of Tarnex’s Pictures.— 
An important decision was given in the Chance 
Division of the High Court of Jadicature on the 
3let ult., by Vice-Chancellor Ma'ins, in an action 
brought by the representatives and next of kin 
of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., against the executor 
of the late Mr. Jabez , who had ac’ed as 
solicitor to the family when Turner's effects were 
disposed of. It was stated that Tepper induced 
them to sell to him, at the price of 2,5001., 
engravings and plates of the pictares of 
Turner, althouzh a Mr. Gambart had before 
offered him 6,0001., which was gradually in- 
creased to 10,0001. The plates and engravings 
were kept by Mr. Tepper, and his executors 
recently aold them for 40,0001. The plaintiffs 
sought to set aside the sale on the ground of 
fraud ; and the jadge made an order to the effect 
that the engravings and plates were to be restored 
to the plaintiffs; Tepper’s executors to be re. 
paid. the 2,500l. with interest, but to pay the 
coats in the present action. 


Floating Baths.—A correspondent of the 
York Herald gives some particulara of the 
floating baths which are constructed on the 
Seine and the Lesser Danube, They are built 
on rafts from 60 ft. to 90 ft. in length, and about 
20 ft. in breadth ; the depth is from 2 ft. to 7 ft. 
They are divided into three sections; one is at 
the low ch of 1d ; the second, 3d.; and the 
third, which is for ladies, ia also 3d., 1d. extra 
fur a towel. They are openin the centre, and on 
each side are the dressing-rooms. In each is a 
frosted glass window, and they are nicely painted, 
looking light and elegant. The expente of two 
such baths would not exceed 1,0001.——The new 
floating bath on the Dee, at Chester, were 
opened on the 14th ult. We have already given 


to own the largest tonnage of any in the|a description of the structure, and need only 
world. , the greater part of the iron used | here say that it has been erected for the directors 
on the Clyde comes from this district, so that the | at a cost of 2,2001, by Messre. Wainwright, ship- 


builders, of Liverpool, from designe furnished 
by Messrs. Rae McKaig & Carlton S:itt, naval 
architects, of the same town. 


Pricstman’s Patent Steam Crane.—By 
the invitation of Messrs. Priestman, Brothers, a 
number of gentlemen assembled at Hull on the 
26th ult. to witness the trial of a self-acting 
bucket and fork, with double-barrelled crane or 


Clyde ship-buildera have the difference in car. 

to pay, and are therefore to 
the extent of from 10s. to 153. a ton. Inthe 
statement below, the Newcastle district is taken 
to inclade the Wear and the Tees, and the 
Glasgow district includes the Leven, Port 
Glasgow, Greenock, &>. The tonnege is in all 
cases the gross tonnage :— 


Newcastle Glasgow . r . 
District. District, | winch, which has jast been brought ont by that 
Sicoctensctekth aiie No, To_nage. No, Tonnege. | firm. The crane travels on raile, and has simple 
the firat yw nonthe frictional gearing. The bucket is attached to 
of the year 1877 ...... 52 ... 3,287. ...... 3) ... 20,464| the crane by two chains, on one of which it is 
Sailing ships, ditto...... 10... 9,493 ...... 25 ... 24,112 | lowered by means of a brake. It falls wide open 


into the material which requires lifting, and by 
hoisting the second chain it is drawn down by a 
simple arrangement of levers, and whilst filling 
gradaally closed. The bucket is then raised to 
any height, and by throwing the weight again 
on the firet chain is made to open again and 
di its contents. By this piece of me. 
chanism a great saving is effected in time and 
labour. The self.acting backet is stated to be 
available for lifting » grain, sand and gravel, 
mortar, coals, &c. 

A Pleasant Way of doing Kindness.— We 
suggest to some of our readers who are play- 
goers that they ehould take places at the Gaiety 
Theatre for Wednesday morning next, June 20tb. 
Mr. Cbas. Lamb Kenney, who has claims on the 
public not merely for his own works as a writer 
and critic, but for the sake of his father and god- 
father, has suffered long under a serious malady 
which incapacitates him for work, at any rate 
for the present. Some of his friends have in 
consequence organised a testimonial to him in 
the shape of a morning performance on the date 
mentioned. Mr. Sims Reeves will play Tom Tug 
in “The Waterman”; Mr. Henry Irving will 
recite; Mr. Santley will sing; “The School 
for Scandal” will be performed with an excep. 
tionally strong cast. Those who our 
suggestion will be sure, therefore, of a pleasant 
morning while paying a deserved tribute to an 
accomplished writer who has. helped in his time 
to amuse them. 


The Cabmen’s Shelter Movement.— Mr. 
Wm. Hartley Lee, of Wakefield, has written 
tothe Secretary of the Tradesmen’s Association 
asking to be allowed the privilege of supplying a 
shelter for the Wakefield cabmen. It appears 
that Mr. Lee’s wife, who died a short time ago, 
had ‘taken a deep interest in the movement, and 
it would seem that Mr. Lee has undertaken to 
supply the shelter as a memorial to his wife. 
The shelter is to be erected shortly by Mr. O. 
Squires, joiner, of Wakefield, from p: pre. 
pared by Mr. Fred, Simpson, architect, Wakefield, 
at a cost of 1111, 


Primitive Potting.—The Rev. A. Clarke, 
writing from Biarritz to a Staffordshire paper; 
says :—* i . very ade ee one of potting 
factory, a few days n 8 valley among the 
Pyrenees. We find Gharteiut a carriage for a 
tour in the mountains, round St. Jean Pied de 
Port, in the heart of the French Basque country. 
Starting on Monday, April 16, and passing 
through Cambo, a pretty ing establiehment 
on the Nive, at the entrance of a narrow valley, 
I saw,as I sat the side of the driver, a 
number of low s open at the sides, which I 
was told were potting works. By a short cut- 
ting, driven for a few yards into the hill, and by 
a tramwey, clay was brought tothe works. Ven. 
tilation enough there was to satisfy the most 
scrupalous inspector, as all was dove in the open 
air. No stoves were needed, as the sun dried 
the ware, until it was placed in the oven. The 
neighbouring brook gave the water, the woods on 
the mountains the fuel, and the ware was the 
rough red-water jugs and basins which supply 
the household wante of the cottagers among the 
Basque villages.” 


A Synagogue.—Mr. Leopold de Rothschild 
has laid the foundation-stone of a new Temple 
of the United Synagogue at St. Petersbarg-. 
place, Bayswater. It will be built in Greek. 
Byzantine style by Mr. N, 8. Joseph and Mr, 
Andsley, tects, at a cost of 18,0001. The 
Hebrew name of this new Temple in the west 
of London will be the “ Western Wall,” a title 
identical with the name of the only relic of 
the second Temple, the Wailiog Place of Jeru-. 
salem. Mr, Samuel Montagu, on the part of 
the Building Committee, presented Mr. De 
Rothschild with a silver trowel. Mr. De Roths- 
child said it was now seven years since his 
father, Baron Lionel de Rothschild, laid the 
foundation-stone of the Central S5 and 
since then seven of these sacred had 
been consecrated. In erecting these edifices 
the Jews were only following out their tradi. 
tions, that where their home was there should 
be their tabernacle, 


Canal and River —The follow- 
ing resolation of the Council of the Social Science 
Association has been preeented to the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, and by him 
transferred to the President of the Local Govern. 
mnt Board, who has charge of the Bill on the 
subject :-—‘ That in the opinion of this Council 
the condition of the canal and river population 
is such as to demand the early attention of the 
Legislature in order to prevent (1) Overcrowd- 
ing ; (2), the spread of infectious diseases; (3), 
the evasion of the Acts for the ion of 
births ard deaths and vaccination; (4), the 
neglect of education, and the deterioration of 
morality, as necessarily prejudicial to health and 
social advancement.’ We may note that the 
Bill now before the House of Commons. 


Death of Mr. W. EB. Frost, B.A.—The 
death ig announced of Mr. William Edward 
Frost, R.A., in his sixty-seventh year. He began 
bis artistic career as a portrait-painter, but he 
subsequently abandoned it-painting for 
other branches of art. In 1839 he won the 
gold medal of the Royal Academy for his pic- 
ture, “ Promethéns Bound,” and in the Weat- 
miaster Hall competition of 1843 he gained a 
prize (in the third clase, of 1001.) for his cartoon 
“Una alarmed by Fanns.” He was elected an 
Associate of the Royal Academy in 1846, and a 
Royal Academician on December 30-b, 1870. 


Reconstruction of Worthumberland 
Assize Coarts.—Mr. William Crozier, M.1C.E., 
engineer and architect for the county of Darham, 
who remodelled the Durham Assize Courts, has 
been entrusted by the magistrates of the county 
of Northumberland with the reconstruction of 
their Assise Courts, Moot Hall, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and the works are now in progress. 


The Masons’ Strike and Lock-ont in 
Aberdeen, — The strike and lock-out in the 
Aberdeen mason trade appears to be more 
general than was at first supposed, it being 
estimated that 600 men were out of work 
through it. Both parties seem determined to 
hold ont to the last, and the consequence is that 
a protracted strike may be expected. 


St. Asaph.—The large east window of Sarn 
Church, St. Asepb, has jast been filled with 
stained gJisa to the memory of Mr. John Moore. 
It represents in the upper portion the Ascension, 
and in the lower Christ blessing little children. 
Messrs. Mayer & Co. executed it. 


Sheffield.—A new charch and schools are to 
be erected in connexion with the Philadelphia 
Reform Church at Sheffield, from designs pre- 
pared by Messre. Tacon & Rawson, architects, 
1l, Westgate, Rotherham. Building operations 
wil! be commenced shortly. 








TENDERS. 


For proposed lavatory and offices, at rear of Board- 
room, Lesnted Victuallers’ Asylam, Old Kent-road, Mr. 
W. F. Potter, architect :— 





BER WOGER concrececcrerss as pedeesassenscent 239 @ 0 
Hersee .. evsuenenp . 268 0 0 
PMA ie. civics casttsseecsorensseie SA IGS 
Simpson & Annett (accepted)...... 220 0 0 
Sanitary Fittings only. 
aaa Gree oO 


Jennings ........ 





For the erection of Oxendon Presbyterian Church at 
Haverstock-hill, Middlesex. Mr. T. Aroold, architect. 
Quantities supplied by Messrs, R. L. Cartis & Sons :— 


ET TID nn dtrpnccinanscocnnsenees £3,012 
Scrivener & White ........ccocsse++s 7,996 
ONDE aii ie tiistnnntrenebicccnences 


Manley & Rogers ......sssseesccceeeee 
Ashby Brothers........... “ 
Dove Brothers 2.0... ........cces..-c0 
Harris & Wardrop 


eocoocoo 
ecococeco 








For ths erection of a Presbyterian Church, Crouch-hil!, 
Middlesex. Mr, T. Arnold, architect. Quantities sup- 
plied by Messrs. R. L. Cartis & Sons :— 








Simpson & Coulthard 00 
BRRTEOE,« s.ceccceesssagheeccnnnessscnssdico 0 0 0 
—— en y Sere Re . ; 
Colls & Sons ..,....06.... 00 
Dove Brothers ........... 60 
MOOR OG i, <coneserey sr<>-senvcnorecccsroares 00 
Williams & Son ..........00s00« 00 
Harris & Wardrop ........scesseees 00 

For en a furniture warehouse at 64 and 66, High. 
paired for Mr. Sidney Smith, Messrs. Way- 


street, 1 
mouth & Scn, tects :— 











¥ ee .. £469 

Dove Brothers ..........ccsessereceesevee 445 0 0 
BOWOT  nrssrerecnensessscrsnserrscsenesenen 40 0 0 
Sharaur 306 0 0 
Prebble & Co. eee sree 7 380 0 t 








THE BUILDER. 























For rebuilding King’s ant uitodene, for Mr. Frost. 
Mr. A. EB. Hughes, arch . Quantities supplied by 
Messrs. & Sandall :— 

Hill Teer 2 620 0 0 

a a 3 $ 
Grimwood 00 
babesahendiontees TN a 

08 9 0 
Nightingale  ......0...-00+ eaasbles coves 3,781 © 0 





villa residence, Wimbledon. Mr. Edward Clarke, 
a Quantities supplied :— 











Macey & Sons ....cccsseesereserssenee £1,661 0 0 
Gammon & Sons .........seessscveree 1,670 0 0 
ie iss 8 3 
* aH. Cooke. 1,288 0 0 
Nicholls (accepted) ... srecstene Bees @ @ 





euieiins Nos, 49, Ng ee 50, New ~ gee er 
Chappell. 8. Brereton, architect. 





for Mr. Thos. P 
Quantities by Mr. James Barnett :— 
Serivener & White..........00.... £11,110 0 0 
ssasenceoseossuieansssusbetiba 10, 00 
Brothers ..,....ccccs-vesseee 10,843 0 0 
Selene 8 bone eee -« 10,400 0 0 
For the erection of amusement hall, ot Tanai 
wiek, for Dr. sng Mr. Rowland ee age m3 
4 Covered way. 
Gebn20B s<rrecccscessesbencee £4,353 ...502.-. £588 
Dove Brothers 4, ccessvens 
Moore & Nixon . Rees Y 
Messon .......... 
Bayes Brothers 








coings stacey a ford, Berks. Messrs. oa P Sieeth a0 
” ates ouse. Cottage. der & &o 7 Oe eeeeee .-» £3,528 0 0 
Goodchild ...... £1,510 0 0 .....£371 0 0 Philps Sanne sessesseseenseeneenes — 4 ° 
Pp. sins 1,430 0 ©...... 38910 0 sseseeeseee 
Silver & Son 144% 0 0...... 359 0 0 Ashby Brothers 3,240 0 0 
Higgs ...... 8 0 0...... 37610 0 Smit 3,900 0 0 
Bhepperd...... 1,379 0 0 ...... 376 0 0 
0 0 369 0 0 
Simonds 0 337 0 0 
0 329 0 0 
0 350 0 0 
0 325 0 0 
0 00 
3 2 
00 








For works at Baltic Wharf, Pimlico, Mr, Geo, Sparrow 
Harrison, architect :— 
Cooke &Co. (accepted)  .......+ £2,000 0 0 





For alterations and additions to 153, Newington Batts. 
Mr. George Fleetwood, architect :— 











Thompson £744 0 0 
Rober’ 637 0 0 
te Brothers...,.......c.cesscerssens 667 0 0 
iatiaincinh thiellosaiibdvenn hocabwbeedh 660 0 0 
Gould 2 & Brand (accepted) ......... 629 0 0 
Vor new conservatory and fernery, and alterations to 
and rebuilding of old vinery and ho ouses, with hot-water 


Kensington, for Mr. 
Aap ia eg 


Phinp Paik. Mecors 











oe ame 00 
acey 010 0 0 
Lascelles 1,962 0 0 
Kinninmont eset 1,608 0 0 





Accepted for sundry baron weg at Nos, 402 and 404, 
Hackney-road, for Mr. Wright : we 
Jarvis & eat 





of a mortuary for the Burial Board of 
Pig dry D in th eharch: 
gt Foal Depra o's © parish yard, Mr. W. T. 








Keen 2319 10 0 
Allpress 208 0 0 
SPEED scansesesisssevnsisusnapieinseouincs 287 0 0 
DOING Sioihnins mocuilisieraniisntsstieitanius 250 0 0 
Holloway (accepted) ..........0000000 237 0 0 





gah, Pethon he een ee man. 
lor Messrs & H. Chap 
John Viney, architect :— _. 











Stamp & Bowtle 0..cc...sccssecerereseee £295 0 0 
Kingsman 287 0 0 
Shapley 350 0 0 
Beate 198 0 0 





For Bestts Shagotnsitagetnoen, SS EP) 
£1,076 . 0 
Hills (sccoptedj putianlancuiontinsan: ae ae 

















For the erection of stables at Parfleet Black- 
friars, for Messrs. Mae we af Bem Mr. Bovill, 
architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry Knight :— 

eee Se £7,890 0 0 

veel 7,785 0 0 
tae sone : ° 
desig Restor... vermee IAS 00 


For alterations and additions to the 








tevern, Nine Elms, for Mr. Newnham. Mr. W. 8. Payne, 
architect. Guaatitics nat fenntehed 
Ratha £886 0 0 
eeeeerces OCR eee net eetene 655 0 ° 








For the erection of a schoolhouse and 
Woolhope School Board. Mr. E. H. Lingen-Barker, 
architect :— 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 














hill Putney, Mr. HH Collin, architect. Quantities 
r ins, 
cnpglied teins Batstone Brothers :— 
Kirk & Randall.............. sosssereee £3,532 
Abraham. 3,395 








ecooeceoo 
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Probbles & CO. sss...ccsccsssosssssocce 2,928 
Parsons 2,639 








For the erection of new schools at Gaerwen, Anglesey. 
Mr. RB. sae Thomas, architect :— 


£790 
it ritchard (accepted) ............ 773 
J. Pritchard a Go. one cet soseee 753 
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wn # house, Amburst Park Estate, Stamford-hill, Mr- 























For constructing 500 yards of etreets, drains, 
Owthorne, East Riding of Yorkshire, rer 
plied by the engineers, Messrs. Clarke & Pickwell ; 


ke., at 
sup- 
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For Foord Church, Folkestone. Mr. 
architect, oO. 
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Carter svsentscecesses AjOOO 0 0 ... £30 0 0 ... 870 0 0 
To geeneede ae ae ae ie ene EB 
Tawin ..,..rsc0000000 4,621 15 0... 23 00... % 0 0 
Adeoek cccrccsonsee 4,00 0 0... 660... 630 
1 Blake ....000000.., $299 0 0... 18 0 0...100 0 0 
Batler ...........0.0. 3,003 00... 33 0 0... 70 0 0 
MOOG ...c0re000e “ 3,710 a 0 - 35 0 0 - 195 0 0 
ee wie Si ie ie - h ade OH : 
Holdom sins... 329710 0... 90 0 Het Br 0 
For rebuilding the Three Blackbirds . 
for Messrs. Hanbury, , 
Safar eae 
‘osking}.. £2,907 
z wa 2,760 0 0 
my ser 0 0 
Sayer 2,561 0 0 
tein ete ee ee pete 
the Coart , for Mr. Charles 
Sutton or veg hg, pers pone Rey 
by Mr. B. Overall :— air aerins -- = 
Bowell f Sone wc aha © 8 
= ae 
Collis & Sons. 3 
Deards : 2 4 
Morter cys 39,800 0 0 
For the erection of a villa residence at St. Alban’s, for 
Mr. Edward Boott. Hann Taylor 2 Lae eee 
by Mr. Birdseye:— f 
eer ES 3 
Welornai 0 0 
Carter 00 
pare : 0 
oscelyne 3 8 
For a peroshial o,, for the perish 
of St. La . Messrs. & arohi- 
oC Late fig Mes tayo Lake 
Easum 400 13 1 
Worms ips 
Pain nna 1 @ 0 
TROOGOR... -ccocsccsdsiscababbaaesscnsboucel 1,085 ° 0 
The tender of the Branswick Rock Company 
hes been accepted for foucs ofthe Gavteh Store, 
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B. M. B.—W. 8.—P.—E. C. B.—“ Firemen,”—W, H.—T. B.—R. R— 
J.3.—¥. 8. B.—T. G.—E. 8. R-B. P.-E L. B.C. P.O. BB 
G. H. P.—8. 0. H—W. W. W.—J. V.—W. G. 8.-7, & RB. G. T, 




















as #1. $ ° —@, W.-C. 4P.—A BR B-A BB 
Bayliss, Godirey, & Aoneti "L109 5 0 a ee eee 
1,092 14 0 , ‘ nae ‘ 
—— e a Rog ayy yg at ee 
Hodason a ee 4 publication. 
Foster and Smith... Nora —The responsibility of artioles, and papers read at 
Kirkwood (accepted) 4 4 4 public mectings, rests, of course, the authors 
For alterations and additions to the Queen Elizabeth, CHARGES FOR 
Grabam-road, Daleton, for Mr. C. , 
aden for Ms. ©. Banter. Mr. J. Viney, ewer AN TED” ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Stamp & Bowtle ............. Reseneneved _ ° : igen 
Larter . ines Mer on. cerreee « 
Headey nnn ito 0 2 Eien eas oo SE 
Sackson & Todd .........cccccccocconsee 620 0 0 walith iibsbaaate damtarte wane %. 
545 0 0 additannal Wan lehenh CWA araoeceres i 
PRE-PAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
P *,° Postage Stamps must not be sent. 
For alterations at the Fountsin and Coleman. —_—_ 
street, for Messrs. Moore & Webb, Mr. John Viney, as -On-08 om 
Li - £2569 0 0 “TRE BUILDER" ts direct teen the Often, 40 sechtents 
Btamp & Bowtle ...........000 thavsilinite in of Unites apoun. 
Sackwon & Todd conn zs 33 Raabe Serene = Se aie oe 
eins kia.” cee oseosenesedobee wee 283 ° ° ~~ Coreugaruen, WO. wo POURDBINUBE, 
For manufacturin s 
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